


Dr. W. G. Spencer, President of Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, pre- 
senting Miss Ella Sengenberger, Director of Publications at Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, a diploma signifying the award of an Honorary 
Degree of Master of Arts at a special Convocation held on Thursday evening, 
October 23, 1941, on the opening of the 20th Anniversary Convention of the 
Indiana High School Press Association. It was the first time in school press 
history and in the history of higher education that an honorary degree had 
been awarded to a publications adviser for outstanding and meritorious work 
in that field. Story on page 10. 





Setters from the 


|. . thanks for .. critique...” 


I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the Annual Yearbook 
Critique and Contest score sheet and 
medal which I received recently. We 
have given the Critique careful study 
and hope to benefit from the valuable 
comments given. The committee want- 
ed me to write to you for a pamphlet 
or literature on themes. I have suggest- 
ed several but they felt they would like 
a list suggested by your group in ad- 
dition to ones mentioned on the Cri- 
tique.—A. M., N. Y. 

gy -7F -¢ 

We have no pamphlet on themes 
nor do we have any literature on that 
subject. Most themes are closely re- 
lated to the life of the school or 
community in which the books are 
published. Favorite themes are built 
around the life of some historical or 
literary character, the history of the 
community or the school, figures 
prominent in literature or, these 
days, around America, Democracy, 

Defense, Liberty, Freedoms, includ- 

ing that of the press. Sometimes, to 

promote interest and whet anticipa- 
tion, a contest for the theme is pro- 
posed in the school with the entire 
student body participating in the 
search for an appropriate subject 
around which to build the Yearbook. 

Some staffs have found decided 

preferences among their prospective 

subscribers which worked out re- 
markably well for their books. 


|. . participate—actively...” 

About this time of year you are 
probably planning your speaker and 
clinic program for the 1942 CSPA 
Convention. the Newark Evening 
News (N. J.) would like to participate 
—- actively. This newspaper is, of 
course, always interested in advancing 
the cause of Journalism, particularly 
that part having to do with high school 
students. Accordingly, our Speakers 
Bureau is at your disposal. Likewise 
our recently-produced movie, “Behind 
the Headlines”, which traces the course 
of a news story from origin to publica- 


tion.—N. M., N. J. 


Another Offer of Help 
I have decided te attend the March, 
1942, CSPA Convention in New York. 
I would like to offer my services for 
participation in the group meetings if 
you should find an opportunity to use 
me.—W. J., Ind. 
Pe “¢ 
We shall “find an opportunity” to 
make use of this generous offer. The 
CSPA appreciates this gracious ges- 
ture on the part of an outstanding 
adviser. It is the spirit which the As- 


Membonrs 


sociation fosters and it, likewise, em- 
phasizes the point of view, held by 
many unselfish and sacrificing ad- 
visers, which has enabled the school 
press movement to make such un- 
precedented strides in the last two 
decades. This is typical of many of- 
fers received by the CSPA through- 
out the year. For all of them we are 
appreciative and grateful. 


... summary of members...” 


Where can I find a summary by 
schools and cities of the membership 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 


visers Association?—V. B., Pa. 
q 7 7 


A Membership Directory as of 
April 1, 1940, was published by the 
CSPA for the CSPAA and distribut- 
ed to all members in good standing 
at that time. Another Directory was 
to have been published last spring 
but it was decided to wait and in- 
clude the Yearbook advisers whose 
membership would become effective 
on July 1. A special appeal to all 
former members was decided upon 
during the summer and the returns 
from this in the early fall postponed 
the listing again. While the CSPA 
cannot answer for the officers of the 
CCSPAA, it would seem advisable 
now to wait until after the new 
membership rolls become effective in 


April, 1942. 
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*,.. ad illustrations ...” 

Does anything go for ad illustrations 
or must the staff draw its own? Sup- 
pose an advertiser flatly refuses to use 
student drawings, claiming it hurts 


rather than helps the sale of his prod- 
uct.-—L. J., W. Va. 


se SS 
The space purchased by the ad- 


vertised belongs to him and in this 
he may use whatever copy or illus- 
trations he wishes subject, of course, 
to good taste and consideration for 
the type of person who will read his 
ad. The staff may suggest copy and 
illustrations, for an elert business or 
advertising manager must serve as 
the middle man between the students 
and the merchants to the advantage 
of both parties. The staff should 
never force its attentions on the ad- 
vertiser nor intrude on his preserve 
—the ad. There are two sides to this 
question. The point of view of the 
students must be appreciated by the 
merchant or his returns will fall far 
below expectations. On the other 
hand, he has had experience that the 
business staff of the school newspa- 
per lacks. If the latter have made 
an advertising survey of the school 
and can present the prospective ad- 
vertiser with facts to support their 
opinions, he cannot fail to appreciate 
the information nor can he afford to 
neglect it. The CSPA opposes stock 
cuts and boiler plate in all student 
publications and encourages the use 
of student drawn or written material. 
It draws the line when it comes to 
the ads, however, and leaves these 
open to the wishes of the advertisers. 


Domestic Tragedy? 


You may draw your own con- 
clusions from the following letter: 
“I am wondering if you could 
help me. It seems that I have lost 
a Columbia Scholastic Press pin, a 
small gold plated pin about the 
size of a cent. It is very valuable 
to the owner as he was a member 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
both this year and last. If you 
could secure one of these pins for 
me it would be deeply appreciated 
and I would be glad to forward 
all costs. Could you let me know 
regarding this matter as soon as 
possible? 

This young lady was supplied 
with all the necessary information. 
It is the first instance to our 
knowledge that a CSPA pin as- 
sumed the proportions of the 
sacrosanct fraternity pin! 
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Are New Teachers Ready for Adviserships? 
Associated T.C. Press Survey Says, “No”! 


By JOHN S. QUINN 


Medford, Mass., High School 
Formerly Executive Secretary, ATCP of the CSPA 


HAT PROBLEMS do most new advisers face? Are 
WY new advisers sufficiently prepared by college publica- 
tion experience to solve these problems effectively? 
What training should prospective teachers have in order 
to take over adviserships on elementary or secondary school 
publications with a minimum of difficulties? What carry- 
over of skills or understandings developed through publi- 
cations work helps to smooth the path of the new ad- 
viser? 
These and other questions, often raised by students in 


staff of an elementary school paper only, 21 had had some 
experience no higher than in secondary schools, and 84 
had been on the staff of a college publication. 

Asked whether they had taken courses preparatory to 
becoming advisers, 61 replied in the affirmative and 101 
said they had not. Sixteen had taken courses specifically 
for advisers and 45 had pursued general journalism courses. 

Advisers without publication experience when they as- 
sumed their teaching duties are classified in Group 1 in the 
following tables; those with elementary school experience 


schools of education and sometimes 
by their professors, are answered by 
the Associated Teachers College Press, 
schools of education division of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

They are answered not by one per- 
son and not by a small group but in 
accordance with the experience and 
thought of 162 school superintendents, 
journalism professors, and _ experi- 
enced advisers to all types of publica- 
tions in schools of all levels through- 
out the country who have co-operated 
with ATCP in what is believed to be 
first survey of its type ever completed. 

In the December issue of The Re- 
view, the writer pointed out that op- 
portunities for student participation on 
schools of education publications are 


This illuminating report of the 
status of the new adviser and the 
reasons therefor was prepared after 
a thorough and extended search 
for information by a committee of the 
Associated Teachers College Press, a 
Division of the CSPA. Authorized at 
the business session of this group at the 
1940 Convention, the completed study 
was presented to those attending the 
1941 gathering. It is given here in full 
for the information of the membership 
as a whole. As this survey was under- 
taken by students in schools of educa- 
tion and new teacher-advisers, the view- 
point is that of the beginner or the 
about-to-begin and of the young teach- 
er with an advisership suddenly thrust 
into his hands. It should give the ad- 
ministration pause for thought. 


are in Group 2 and advisers trained 
on secondary school publications are 
in Group 3. The largest number, ad- 
visers with college publication train- 
ing, is in Group 4. 

In its effort to throw more light 
on the failure of the schools of edu- 
cation to train prospective advisers 
adequately, ATCP asked “What prob- 
lems did you once face as an adviser 
for which publication experience did 
not prepare you sufficiently?” Type, 
headlines and make-up proved to be 
the greatest stumbling blocks as Table 
1 will show. 


ENTIONED five times or less 
were the following problems: 
lack of time for advising, editorial 


sadly limited and urged that more 
prospective teachers be given a chance 
to learn the techniques in order that 
standards of papers they will eventually supervise be raised. 
In this article the specific training which schools of 
education should offer in order to fulfill their obligations 
to prospective advisers is suggested. Facts concerning the 
most satisfactory and most unsatisfactory work which staffs 
display are also noted along with remedies which the ad- 
visers have found to be satisfactory. 
OF THE 162 administrators and advisers who replied, 
52 had been without any publication experience as 
students when they became advisers, five had been on the 


Table 1 





Problems of Advisers 


Type, headlines and make-up 
Organizing and managing staff . 
Business and financial responsibility. . 
Printing, paper and ergraving ...... 
Advising and not doing actual work. 
Uplifting standards 

Writing news ........ 

Everything was problem 
Mimeographing technique .. 

Lack of faculty co-operation . 
Relations with administration 
Meeting deadlines . 

Pleasing faculty . 
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writing and policy, planning space 
allotment, preparation of copy, tech- 
niques, convincing administration that 
paper was important as an educational activity, organizing 
course of study, selection of material, photography, pro- 
duction, proof reading, use of humor instead of “dirt,” 
handling exchanges, features, human interest writing, inter- 
views, and art. 


When asked “In what fields as an adviser did you wish 
you had been more fully or better prepared?”, the teach- 
ers and administrators again put make-up, typography, and 
headlines first. The tabulation of replies mentioned five or 
more times includes, in Table 2: 


Table 2 


Need for Better Preparation Groups 
a 3 
Make-up, typography, headlines . 2 
News writing .............. 2 
All fields of journalism . 

Printing, engraving, binding . 
Business and financial management. . 
Staff organization and management 
Advertising 
Feature, column and creative writing 
Editorial writing 

Use of mimeograph equipment 
Public relations 

Magazine lay-out ... 

Yearbook lay-out . 
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L Ess frequently mentioned were photography, copy- 

reading and editing, coverage of news sources, school 
press organizations, teaching methods, methods of repro- 
duction, art, relations with administration, background of 
school papers, planning the paper, newspaper technique, 
and standards. 

Reading of journalism texts and articles was suggested 
by 63 advisers as a solution to the problems mentioned in 
the preceding table while “trial and error” methods were 
next in line. The table follows: 

Table 3 
Suggested Solutions Groups 
2 


Nw 


Reading journalism texts, articles 
“Trial and error” methods 
Press association conventions 
Meetings with other advisers 
CSPA publications 
Advice from printer 
Studying outstanding exchanges 
Studying professional publications 
Courses 
Press association publications 
Advice from engraver 
Advice from newspapermen 
Critical services 

Visits to the printing plant, experience on local news- 
paper, advice from mimeograph manufacturers, from school 
journalism department, from school treasurer, and from 
paper salesmen, common sense, lectures by advisers, check- 
ing with English handbooks, adjusting course of study, and 
working with business staff were other suggestions. 


UESTION 9—“What training should we give students 


preparing for adviserships in addition to routine work 
on publications?”—puzzled some advisers who questioned 
the meaning of the term “routine work.” The wide variety 
of answers suggests, too, that this term may have been mis- 
interpreted in some quarters. Table 4 lists suggestions made 
by five or more advisers. Other suggestions made less fre- 
quently will be found following this table. 

Table 4 
Additional Training Needed 
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Groups 
- = 
Business training, costs, bookkeeping 1 
Printing, mimeographing, duplicating 
Organization, management of staff. 
More training in writing news 
General journalism courses 
Typography, make-up, headlines 
English comp., grammar, vocabulary 
Courses for advisers by advisers 
Advertising 
Experience on prof. publication 
Lay-out . 

Psychology 

Public relations 

Creative writing Toe 

Good relations with administration 

Study of professional publications 3 

Criticism of other publications .. 3 
1 
1 


5 
2 
3 


1 
1 
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Photography .... 
Copyreading and editing 
Education courses 
oh plage suggestions for training include the following: 

art, relations with printers and salesmen, interviewing, 
study of style sheets, assuming responsibility for one issue, 
planning and producing a yearbook, journalism ethics, en- 
graving and reproduction processes, rotation of positions 
on staff, editorial writing, work of press associations, sales 
promotion, rewriting, feature writing, propaganda detection, 
study of administration problems, teaching “cub” classes, 


1 
1 
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Two 


instruction in educational opportunities of publications. 

Replies to Question 10a—“In what fields do you find 
your staff members most poorly prepared?”—differed with 
the school level. Many found the pupils’ greatest difficulty 
to be their lack of experience. The more frequent replies 
will be found in Table 5 and others immediately under it. 
Table 5 
Staff Poorly Prepared Groups 

 @ 


— 


4 Totl 

English composition, vocabulary, 
punctuation and grammar 

Editorial writing 

News writing 

Headlines 

Recognition and evaluation of news 

Ability to express selves clearly 

Make-up 

Feature writing 

Lack of good news style 

Accuracy 

Originality and imagination 

Copyreading and editing 

Spelling 

Business and financial management 

Proofreading . 

Humor . 

Speed to meet deadlines 3 

Advertising l 


S OME advisers found staff members weak in organizing 
material, writing under pressure, ability to criticise the 
written material, writing in an unbiased manner, disting- 
uishing between news and features, co-operation, neatness, 
and ability to assume responsibility. 

The most satisfactory work done by students is answered 
by replies to Question 10b as recorded in Table 6: 


Table 6 
Most Satisfactory Work 
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News writing 

General interest and co-operation 
Feature writing 

Typography and make-up 
Editorial writing 

Sports writing 

Writing 

Business and financia! management 
Art 

Routine work 

Recognizing news values, sources 
Salesmanship 
English composition and grammar 


Table 7 
Most Unsatisfactory Work 
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Editorial writing 
News writing 
English grammar and punctuation 
Feature writing 
Meeting deadlines 
Writing 

Recognition of news 
Headlines 

Lack of originality 
Proofreading . 
Copyreading 

Sports writing 
Humor . 

Column writing 
Lack of initiative 
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(Continued on Page 11) 


The School Press Review 





Headlines Tell a Story 


‘By ELWELL J. LEIGH 
Trenton Times Newspapers, Trenton, N. J. 


NFOLD a newspaper and start 
U reading the heads. Do you read 

the smaller heads appearing be- 
low the fold of the paper first, or do 
you read the larger heads at the top 
of the paper? Of course, you would 
read the larger heads first. The rea- 
son for this is that the larger heads 
tell the more important news. 


However, before process of a news- 
paper head is given you, let us for 
the moment think of the subject, 
“Headlines Tell a Story.” That is ex- 
actly what a news or an advertisement 
head should do—tell a story. There- 
fore the head must have a subject and 
an effective verb. If we say: “Leaves 
for South Tomorrow” in a head, the 
question arises: “Who is leaving?” 
Thus we add a subject: “Team Leaves 
for South Tomorrow,” which gives us 
the subject “team” and really the most 
important information of the story. 


Investigations have shown that the 
majority of people do not have time 
to read all the news items, much less 
all the ads appearing in the newspap- 
ers and magazines coming to our at- 
tention. They depend upon the heads 
to furnish them with a summary of the 
news and, to that extent, the heads be- 
come more important than the stories. 
Heads, carefully written and properly 
set—for it is just as important that 
the printer set the head properly as 
it is to have the editor or head writer 
write it thus—impart character, force 
and selling power. Heads, improp- 
erly written and carelessly composed, 
are a blemish on the page and a re- 
flection on the newspaper profession. 
It is generally thought that the first 
newspaper head appeared in 1622. 


IRST of all, the head must herald 

the news and summarize it in clear, 
graphic manner. The effective head 
says something specific and says it in 
a few words. The headwriter must 
treat each news item as an individual 
piece of news, determine its news value 
in accordance with current events, both 
world-wide, nation-wide, state-wide and 
local interest. In doing this, the head- 
writer selects the lead feature, and 
then clothes it in the most emphatic 
words he can crowd into the limited 
space. And, so on, he selects the next, 
and the next in importance and regu- 
lates his head size accordingly so as 
to obtain a well-balanced page layout. 
A compelling head must be more than 
a mere label; it must be a pulsating 
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answer to the reader’s natural and in- 
quisitive desire to know who, what, 
where, when, why and how such an 
event occurred. In striving for force- 
ful expression and unusual facts, how- 
ever, the headwriter must never color 
or puff up his headlines beyond the 
facts in the story. The conscientious 
headwriter does not use a head that 
the text does not bear out. To do so 
is misrepresentation and, therefore, 
journalistically unethical. 


Therefore, it is important that the 
“Headline Tell a Story.” However, 
you may ask the question: “What 
about the mimeographed school pap- 
er?” Assuming that you are thinking 
in this respect or will ask that ques- 
tion, I will endeavor to enlighten you 
on the subject. 


In the case of a mimeographed 
paper, the heads, naturally, are com- 
posed of typewriter type or face— 
every head then being the same size. 
In this respect we must forget lead 
type and faces and pay particular at- 
tention to expression. If you have an 
item about John Jones, in which he 
seeks forgiveness of the teacher for 
being tardy for class, your school 
paper could carry the head: “John 
Jones Asks Mercy.” However, the 
story may say that Jones begged for 
mercy, in which case the head should 
be more active: “John Jones Begs for 


Mercy.” 
AS IN THE CASE of the printed 


paper, the headwriter of a mimeo- 
graphed paper should carefully select 
the most important news of the issue. 
He should then proceed to write a 
head that would carry the reader’s im- 
agination of what he can expect to find 
in the story. More important typewrit- 
ten heads can be double-spaced to at- 
tract more attention or they may be 
underlined, or even may be written in 
regular newspaper type, with, of 
course, head banks being pyramided, 
or indented under the main headline. 
In any event, it is a good idea for some 
member or members of your school 
paper staff to create a head-style sheet 
for use in your paper, that is, to 
create heads that would deal with the 
news, literature, art, sports, humor, 
P-T. A., alumni, exchange, faculty. 
Whe’s Who. They Say That—, Of 
Personal Interest, fun, puzzles, edito- 
rials, Kindergarten CKapers, First 
Grade Fun, Second Grade Stories, 
Third Grade Tales, Fourth Grade 


HIS is the substance 

of a talk by Mr. Leigh 
before a sectional meeting 
of the New Jersey Ele- 
mentary School Press As- 
sociation. He has been on 
a number of their programs 
because he is able to give 
the young editors the ideas 
they need to help them with 
their work in a way that 
has produced remarkable 
results. Mere reprinting of 
his remarks are a poor sub- 
stitute for the peculiarly 
effective means by which 
he conveys his thoughts to 
his listeners. 


Features, Fifth Grade Fiction, Sixth 
Grade Sonnets, Class Visitations, and 
any other school activity that will be 
of interest to your subscribers—the 
student body. 


If in typewritten type or mimeo- 
graphed stencil, always be sure that 
what you say in the story is implied 
in the head in a may that will be ap- 
pealing, with a subject, a verb and 
carry on an expression that will have 
your “Headline Tell a Story.” 


“School Newspaper--- 
Leader Among Activities” 


This is the flattering title of an arti- 
cle by Neil C. Aslin, Superintendent 
of Schools, Canalou, Missouri, in the 
September, 1941, issue of School Ac- 
tivities. 

First setting up “eight criteria of 
good extra-curricular activities”, Mr. 
Aslin proceeds to fit the student news- 
paper into their scope. He does an ad- 
mirable job. 

What should be pleasing to advis- 
ers is that a superintendent takes time 
to go into their problem. Most are un- 
able to get beyond the threshold with 
a constructive program; many see the 
inner office on publication matters 
only if some adverse criticism gets un- 
der the administrator’s skin. 

All of us smart still at a flagrant 
case of disciplining of one of the most 
outstanding of our adviser friends as 
recently as last spring which resulted 
in his ultimate resignation from the 
school. 


Three 
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Tho Editon Whites 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings”. 


HIS is small and cold consolation at times. However, 

it locates the responsibility at a safe distance from 

somebody else’s door. But suppose one can prove 
by an interesting assembly of facts that it IS the stars. 
What then? Will they admit it? 

“High School Service” is an interesting department of 
The Journal of the National Education Association. We 
read it carefully just as we read every other word in that 
estimable publication. The October, 1941, issue carried an 
item there that was right in our field. It was labelled, 
“Trends in school publications”. 

Five “trends” were carefully enumerated. They were in- 
teresting. But we couldn’t agree with all of them. They 
sounded somewhat obsolete. Where did they come from? 
They were taken from “The Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School” by Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon, Mac- 
millan, 1941, 659p. $3. 

When The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion quotes from a book the attention of a good many 
teachers, administrators, college and university professors 
of education, and others are directed toward it. That is a 
responsibility of no mean consequence to all whom it may 
concern. The influence of the Journal’s opinion is great 
and those whom it picks out for special consideration have 
a big responsibility to shoulder. 

It should be assumed, therefore, that the writers and 
makers of these books should be able to live up to their 
obligation to future readers to provide them with infor- 
mation culled from a wide expanse of authoritative source 
material. Those of us in the school press field insist that 
student editors have their facts before they write their 
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stories and that the finished product be an accurate and 
straightforward piece of writing. 

The authors of the quoted text have not departed from 
this procedure except in the quantity of source material to 
which they referred. They have covered the whole topic 
of school publications in a small section of a thirty-five 
page chapter in a 659 page book. Perhaps that is all we 
deserve. We had an idea that by the time the newspaper, 
the magazine and the yearbook, or even one of these, was 
actually, let alone sympathetically, surveyed, it would take 
much more space to describe the functions of even a part 
of a publication. This thirty-five page chapter, “Student 
Organizations and Activities”, deals with several extra- 
curricular fields such as debating, dramatics, and music as 
well as the school publications. The activities programs 
of many comparatively small secondary schools would take 
about as many chapters to describe as the regular academic 
program with the teachers’ duties and responsibilities in- 
cluded. But we know school publications only so we’ll stick 
to them. 

The authors are not unfamiliar with schools. The title 
page states that J. B. Edmonson is from the University of 
Michigan, that Joseph Roemer is from the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, and that Francis L. Bacon is 
from the Evanston Township High School. 

The authors must be familiar with available sources for 
they refer frequently to them as they build their book. But 
when they reach the school press field what do we find? 
Only one book bearing on this work is quoted! It is Stu- 
dent Publications by Wells and McCalister, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1930. Good as far as it goes, it cannot hope 
to cover the tremendous strides that have been made with 
school publications since it was published. 

We could build up a splendid case for the student news- 
paper, magazine and yearbook and we would have been 
glad to give the authors the information they should have 
had. So would the 150 school press associations through- 
out the United States, national, state or local. The monthly 
issues of the three journals covering the field nationally 
would have been of great help. The publications of the 
state associations and city associations would have given 
the authors a somewhat larger viewpoint. Nothing has 
been said yet about the magnificent texts that have come 
from the presses in the past ten years. 

Is it possible that a student activity that engages the at- 
tention of some half a million boys and girls each year, that 
does a business of four to five million dollars annually, 
that draws conventions of thousands of editors from all 
parts of the country, that includes about 80 per cent of 
the potential college material in our schools, that is training 
all the journalists and moulders of public opinion of tomor- 
row, (though not necessarily all of these young editors will 
be the newspaper men and women of the future) is worth 
no more than a few pages in a text covering the secondary 
field? 

Again, we ask, shouldn’t a bright new text book that the 
school administrators of tomorrow are going to study in the 
teachers colleges, in late afternoon, Saturday morning and 
summer session courses, include, if not a great deal about 
our favorite subject, a few references to the large volume 
of source material we have been slowly and painfully 
building up? We don’t expect the inclusion of the Bib- 
liography for Student Publications compiled by the Ad- 
visers of this Association with its 600 titles of books directly 
or indirectly of help to school publications advisers and 
editors, nor do we expect a full listing of the Bibliography 
of Secondary School Journalism published by Quill and 
Scroll and including about the same number of magazine 
references. Shouldn’t such material be mentioned some- 
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We See by the 


The urge to be football experts has 
caught up with the sports staff of The 
Franklin Press, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. Each 
week The Press publishes the predic- 
tions of winners and scores of local 
high school games made by its sports 
writers as well as the current standings 
of the “guessers”’. 

The Press scribes have gone their 
fellow sports writers one better. They 
have not lavished their entire supply 
of colorful nicknames on the athletes, 
but have saved a few for themselves. 
The staff boasts of such names as Bob 
“Corn” Crain, the editor; Charles 
“Crow” Barr, Bill “Flop” Welch, “Kil- 
ler’ Dee Ward, Everett “Stooge” 
Wagner and Dick “Copy-boy” Cava- 
lier. 
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An interesting column-length fea- 
ture of The Phillipian, newspaper of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., is 
called Andover Biography. Recent 
columns have had as their topics Os- 
geod Johnson, principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, from 1833 to 
1837, and Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, the 
academy’s only living former Head- 
master. 
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Priorities have affected the school 
papers. Says an editorial in The Poly- 
gon, newspaper of Polytechnic Prepa- 
ratory Country Day School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: “Many people have comment- 
ed on the weekly change of color and 
texture of The Polygon. It is not the 
desire to imitate a chameleon that 
causes the ‘Gon’ to change its appear- 
ance each week, but defense priorities. 

“Paper is a wood pulp product and 
is bleached white by chlorine. The 
government has placed priorities on 
both these products because of their 
necessity to the defense effort. Be- 
cause of this fact the printer has been 
unable to lay up a large store of paper 
and he can only get paper for each 
issue. The restriction on chlorine has 
caused the yellowish tinge in recent 
issues of The Polygon. Price of paper 
has also risen to new heights.” 

v 7 7 

The Collegian, newspaper of Balti- 
more City College, Baltimore, Md., 
seems to this writer to have hit upon 
2 scheme to give each and every mem- 
ber of its staff suitable dignity and to 
make everyone happy. Of the thirty- 
two members of the editorial staff list- 
ed, twenty-one are editors. The staff 
as listed by The Collegian include an 
editor-in-chief, managing editor, asso- 
ciate editor, news editor, two assistant 
news editors, sports editor, two assist- 
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Papors .. 


ant sports editors, feature editor, two 
assistant feature editors, copy editor, 
assistant copy editor, technical editor, 


an assistant technical editor, library 
editor, assistant library editor, ex- 
change editor, assistant exchange edi- 
tor, photography editor, four news re- 
perters, four sports reporters, one fea- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Do CSPA Awards Get Publicity? 
English High, Boston, Sets Pace 


Lieutenant-Governor (of Massachusetts) Horace T. Cahill, presi- 
dent of the English High School Alumni Association, presenting the 
silver medal award of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association to 
John Walsh, ’42, editor-in-chief of The English High Record. Left to 
right: Melvin J. Cohen, Francis X. L. Regan, Richard J. O’Brien, Head- 
master Albert F. Reed, Lieutenant-Governor Cahill, John Walsh, Fac- 
ulty Adviser Martin F. Kane, Vincent L. Ysebaert and Paul M. Donovan. 


When the announcement of ratings 
for the 1941 Yearbook competition 
was made, the Director of the CSPA 
stated in his comments in the October 
Review, “It is hoped the press of other 
cities were able to squeeze at least a 
brief announcement into their col- 
umns,” for the New York papers made 
no mention of the ratings. 

Mr. Martin H. Kane, one of the 
advisers to The Record, “Published by 
the Pupils of the English High School 
(Boston, Mass.) since November 2, 
1885,” sent us two pictures clipped 
from The Herald and The Post of 
Boston, one of which is reproduced 
here. These told of the success of 
their Yearbook, also The Record. A 
tear sheet from the magazine, Record, 
accompanied the letter and carried a 
photographic rproduction of the com- 
ments from The Globe, Traveler, Post 
and Herald, when this publication 
achieved Medalist rating in the 1941 
competition. 


Not only should English High be 
congratulated on the success of its 
publications, but also on the foresight 
of its advisers in placing its achieve- 
ments before the general public. 

Despite long years of service to 
schools and communities, the student 
publications are not yet fully under- 
stood or appreciated in their true 
light. Advisers like Mr. Kane will not 
only do much for their publications 
in their own schools and communities, 
but, by setting such an example, may 
influence other advisers to do like- 
wise. The effects of concerted action 
ef this nature will be of immeasurable 
benefit to the student press as a whole. 

Key to the Boston publicity is Mr. 
Kane’s statement, “We publicize any 
external estimate of our merit for the 
encouragement of our student body 
and the information of the alumni. 
Membership in the CSPA helps us in 


many ways.” 





Pootry of the Month... 


CAREFUL reading of the 
poetry in recent junior high 
school publications shows that 
the twelve to fourteen year olds have 
a fine sense of poetic expression. These 
young people express themselves al- 
most entirely in the lyric, an excellent 
medium for the ‘songs of youth’. For 
subject matter these young writers 
choose simple topics from every-day 
experience. They display fresh im- 
aginative powers, and a knowledge of 
the creative use of words. Although 
most of the junior high poetry follows 
the conventional meters, there is some 
times successful experiment in the 
newer forms. We believe the follow- 
ing poems are good examples of what 
is being written by junior high school 
poets.” 

So writes Miss Adelaide Sutliffe, 
literary adviser to The Jefferson Jour- 
nal, Jefferson Junior High School, 
Meriden, Conn., to whom we are in- 
debted for this illuminating and this 
thought-provoking cross-section of the 
junior high school poetry on this 
page. 
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Nightfall 
Slowly— 
As the darkness 
Creeps o’er the earth, 
Noiselessly— 
Yet enchanting; 
I see the beauty of 
the day 
Fleeting away on 
padded feet, 
Beyond the rim 
Of a distant hill. 


Then— 
Night falls, 
Black and mysterious, 
Noiselessl y— 
Yet enchanting; 
I see the trees still 
their swaying, 
I hear the birds hush 
their calls, 
And all living things 
Are asleep. 
Olive Rice 
y FT F 
Vanishing Moonbeam 
Upon the floor lay a moonbeam, 
I stooped to grasp the ray, 
But it vanished, like the rainbow 
On a rainy day. 


While God gives of His treasures, 
Still He guards them all the more; 
What some of us reach for, vanishes, 
As the moonbeam on the floor. 
Elsie Zelinka, Roosevelt Recorder, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Autumn 


With steed a-racing 
Banners flying 
Comes Autumn, quick and bold; 
His ensigns, leaves of red and gold, 
His horse, the fall wind, blowing cold. 
George Bauernschmitt 
y £ = 
Question 


The wind is waltzing with the leaves, 
They dance up to the sky. 
Who knows? The rainbow may be 
made 
Of leaves that float on high. 
Billy Smithers 
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The Open Road 


The road goes on before me, 

A stretch of dusty brown, 

Before me lies the great unknown, 
Behind, the noisy town. 


Oh, why go back to it at all, 
Why not go on and on, 
Explore the mystery that lies, 
Beyond each silver dawn? 


Some day, perhaps, I'll follow 
The noisy beaten track, 
But now, though it is calling, 
I bravely turn my back. 
Robert Pflug 


y of 
Leaf 


It came about, one day in spring, 
That from a Maple’s twig, 

There stole in view a greenish thing, 
That wasn’t very big. 


The days passed on, and soon a leaf 
Of rarest beauty seen, 
Burst forth from all the sullen grief 
That winter days had been. 
Ralph Coopersmith, The Hamiltonian, 
Alexander Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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Sails Full Of Magic 


I’m sailing again on Barnegat Bay, 
*Neath the clear blue sky of an autumn 
day. 
The wind is abeam I’m off on a tack, 
A fair wind astern will carry me back. 
It’s magic, just magic, how without 
motors at all, 
My Skip It cuts through the waves big 
and small. 
Doane Douthett, The March, 
March Junior High School, 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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Waking Colt 
The colt is nestling at her side, 
The black mare sniffs the air, 
The cool, gray dawn has stolen out, 


And warmth is everywhere. 

The waking colt gets up to stretch, 

Then tosses his silky mane, 

He sniffs the mare with quivering 
nose, 

Then gambols down the lane. 


Mary Anna Bate, The Georginnian, 
George Inness Junior High School, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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At Jefferson we often have fun with 
the quatrain and the triolet. 
A Sound Of Spring 
How strange it is to hear a roll 
Of thunder on a winter’s day, 
When snow is falling soft and cold, 
And spring is several months away. 


Eleanor Borst 
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The Sea 


I'd like to live by the sea all year, 
And watch the ships sail by, 
For there the days are never drear 
Although the sea gulls cry. 
Robert Leary 
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Tulips 
The tulips are in colorful bloom this 
year, 
I am certain that little 
here, 
With the 
shoes; 
It was she who produced the gorgeous 
hues. 


Katrina was 


clot-clot of her wooden 


The Waif 


The lonesome wind like a homeless 
waif, 
Comes begging to my door, 
It cringes and slinks to where it’s 
safe, 
Then rushes out once more. 


Betty Jane Gerschetski 
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The corn stacks as an army stand, 
With waving plumes and tassels grand, 
Their ranks are waiting for the cry— 
On to the woods, let banners fly! 
Phyllis Wendover 


The sky is a carpet stitched with stars, 

And dyed a velvet blue, 

Bordered in sunset’s crimson bars, 

And streaked with the Milky Way. 
Phyllis Wendover 
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Triolets 
The candid-camera man is quite 
A pest, as you can see; 
His picture makes you look a fright! 
The candid-camera man is quite 
A pest, though a familiar sight. 
He’s always where he shouldn't be; 
The candid-camera man is quite 
A pest, as you can see. 


Barbara Stetson 
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Have You a ‘PR’ Program? 


By DANIEL C. McCARTHY 


Director of “Public Relations 
National Tuberculosis Program 


F EVER there was a phrase which, 

figuratively, has sky-rocketed into 
prominence, it is “public relations.’ 

Business and industry have long rec- 
ognized the importance of good pub- 
lic relations. And when we say “public 
relations” we include in this vast field 
that important adjunct: publicity. 

The Federal Government, and par- 
ticularly the Army and the Navy, are 
extremely “public relations conscious” 
in these days of national stress. Less 
than 10 years ago there were compara- 
tively few public relations people em- 
ployed by the Federal and state gov- 
ernments. Now there are thousands. 

Schools—publicly and privately sup- 
ported—too, are interested in this sub- 
ject. They should be! The faculty, the 
students and the alumni are all doing 
public relations for their school, 
whether they know it or not. 

The school paper is one vital part of 
the public relations program. It might 
aptly be regarded as the house organ, 
the official publication of the school. 

Needless for me to say, perfection 
is a virtue which all school publications 
should have. To a great extent, it is 
the “front”; the “dress” for your 
school. It should be dignified in ap- 
pearance and content, with flippiness 
at a minimum. 


_ the publication as the basis 
of publicity for your school, 
there are still other ways to get good 
publicity. It should not be sought 
merely to get the name of the school 
into print. 





The effect of good publicity is to 
show to the entire community the part 
which the school and school-life have 
in the community. 


When it comes to publicising the 
school, of course, we cannot take it 
upon ourselves to write about admin- 
istrative policies or those activities 
closely tied up with the governing 
body. That is for oldsters and is gov- 
erned by custom, budget and, often- 
times, politics. 


But, the field is wide open for get- 
ting publicity for your school in the 
public press. One of the best ways to 
do this is to have a member of the 
staff “sell himself” to the editor of the 
local daily or weekly newspaper. This 
person may serve as a correspondent at 
the school and write brief stories of 
interest on school activities. Parents 
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and alumni like very much to read of 
these activities. 


Sports news, of course, takes care of 
itself. It is a “natural!” 


Under the school roof, day in and 
day out, there is plenty going on in 
clubs, societies, drama groups, and 
other aspects of school life to make 
interesting and newsworthy items. 


pied as school correspondent 
is an excellent way of obtaining 
valuable newspaper experience, and 
my guess would be that there are hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of success- 
ful newspaper men and women who 
got their start that way. 


In handling such news in the public 
press, the outstanding fact to remem- 
ber is that you are writing for the 
readers of the newspaper, not for your- 
self or even for your fellow students. 
Your associates are supposed to have 
known all this through their school 
newspaper. 

In recent years schools have ob- 
tained good and consistent publicity 
by furnishing material and even talent 
to local radio stations. 

If union regulations permit, the 
school band often can hold an audi- 
ence for 15 minutes. School orchestras 


often are used to provide incidental 
music for sketches put on by the school 
drama group. 


There was a time when speaking con- 
tests used to hold sway over the air- 
waves. That was in the early days of 
radio. The radio public today, how- 
ever, wants to be entertained and we 
should not work under the false im- 
pression that talks are popular. They 
are not. What do YOU listen to? 


Quality, rather than quantity, is 
what we are after in regard to news 
stories in the public press. To me a 3- 
inch story on Page One is more effec- 
tive than a half-column story on an in- 
side page. 

Take heed of this growing trend to- 
ward public relations. We are going to 
hear more about it as time goes on. It 
is a big subject, the importance of 
which is just being recognized by busi- 
ness and industry—by schools and yes, 
even by individuals. 





CSPA Response Is Good 


The more than 800 members of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association received cards this past 
month from Miss Helen M-E. Mc- 
Carthy, their president, inviting them 
to attend the November | meeting of 
the CSPAA at Columbia University, 
announcing the publication of four 
Bulletins (duplicated) throughout the 
1941-42 academic year, and inviting 
comments and criticisms as well as per- 
sonal notes from the membership. The 
response was large and both the Bulle- 
tins and the Review will carry notes 
and news with each issue. 


Austin Times Circulation 100%, 


OULD your paper like circula- 

tion coverage of 100 per cent 

among students and _ teachers? 
That is a feat which has been accom- 
plished by The Austin Times of Aus- 
tin High School, Chicago, IIl. 

Winner of a number of Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association gold med- 
als a decade and more ago, The Times 
in early depression years was forced 
tc give up its membership in the As- 
sociation. 

“We have, however, in many ways 
come back and have never lost inter- 
est,” Mr. H. A. Berens, The Times’ 
adviser, wrote recently in applying 
ence again for membership in the 
CSPA. 

“Our most outstanding recent ad- 
vance has been to achieve 100 per cent 
coverage of all students and teachers. 
Under our old 75 cents per semester 
subscription campaign method we had 
50 to 60 per cent participation of the 





school. Through the simple, but bold 
expedient of asking division rooms 
with their teachers to assume financial 
responsibility for meeting bills for 100 
per cent of their membership, we 
are able to have every student in the 
school subscribe to The Times at 30 
cents a semester. 

“Under this system the division that 
has members unable or unwilling to 
pay meets the group problem by still 
paying the entire bill by raising the 
extra money it may choose—per capita 
assessment, voluntary contributions, 
etc.” 

“This plan makes possible a great 
reduction of per capita cost of the 
paper, and at the same time increases 
vastly the effectiveness of the paper 
as a news disseminator and house or- 
gan for school spirit. The great ma- 
jority of our students and teachers are 
thoroughly sold on the plan and are 
proud of our achievement.”—M.C. 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


T isn’t customary for The Review 
I to feature two contributions from 

one school covering the same field 
and in successive issues but when Miss 
Nedra M’Namara, adviser to the Ponce 
Tribune. Ponce de Leon High School, 
Coral Gables, Florida, sent us copy for 
the October Review, we found so much 
good material we decided to break 
precedents and give our readers the 
entire selection. Here they are and 
we know you will agree they are 
timely and interesting and in keeping 
with what we expect from high school 
editorial writers of today. 

In reading them, and this carries for 
all student editorials, we must remem- 
ber that it is the development of an 
idea that counts. The mere presenta- 
tion of a series of facts, interestingly 
and well-written though they may be, 
is not an editorial. Editorial ideas 
may be found in the news columns; 
should be there. One professional 
paper we know runs a single line of 
bold-face type between rules in the 
front page news stories on which edi- 
torial comment is made in the issue. 
This is a direct tie-up between news 
and editorials which has never been 
copied in the student press; at least 
to the best of our knowledge. 


Is Modern Youth “Soft”? 
Self-Discipline Is Hard 


You’ve doubtless been told by your 
father, as he brings you to the very 
doorstep of school, of “when he was 
a boy” the miles he had to walk to 
get to school. Or you’ve perhaps 
heard some of the older generation la- 
ment the softness of today’s youth, 
comparing our present school life with 
the hardships of pioneers like Lincoln 
who struggled so to get an education. 


Traits of perseverance and initiative 
developed through the overcoming of 
such hardships endured in their youth 
prepared our ancestors for living and 
working in an adult world of realism. 
They built and improved, and grad- 
ually took away the physical hardships 
for their sons and daughters. Because 
they knew, through struggling for it, 
the value of educational opportunity, 
they made it ours for the asking. 


Because of the ease with which we 
live, the much that is given us com- 
pared to the little that is required of 
us, we have a task as hard as our 
fathers had—that of self-imposed dis- 
cipline. 

While getting our share of social 
activities, sports, clubs, and other 
extra-curricular activities which make 
for a pleasant high school life, we 
must not lose sight of the primary 
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goal—a firm foundation of knowl- 
edge. 

To decide on a balance between 
pleasure and work, to maintain that 
balance in spite of soft comforts and 
pleasant diversions, requires the best 
of self discipline and perseverance 
from us. 

To do the extra piece of work, to 
learn the knowledge not required, to 
make some decisive step unprompted, 
when so much we do is planned for 
us, assigned, and checked upon, is still 
a test of that old American initiative. 

We may live with modern luxuries, 


b ee c.° 997 
ut no one need say we are ‘softies’! 
Ponce Tribune, 


Ponce de Leon High, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


It Just Couldn’t Be Done... 


A horn honks, wheels screech and 
scream as they labor to cling to the 
highway, the car makes a good forty 
degree angle with the paveinent, and 
wavers as if undecided whether to give 
up the battle and topple, or right it- 
self and continue on. This split sec- 
ond of indecision is to be decided not 
by any human-being; fate is the only 
master, and with his nimble fingers he 
touches the car and gives life. 

The occupants laugh merrily; little 
do they realize how closely disaster 
came. Had they been conscious of 
him, they could have felt his hot 
breath following them, but with all of 
the over-exuberence of youth, they 
were too busy to notice—it was a 
spring day, the picnic promised to be 
un, and taking that curve at a dan- 
gerously high speed was a thrill. 

But on the way home fate was not 
so kind. You CAN’T pass another 
car, on a curve, going fifty, especially 
if that curve is marked “thirty m.p.h.” 
All of nature defied them. It couldn’t 
be done. The car swerved and leaped 
into the air, and flew over the embank- 
ment. There was a sickning crash, and 
a silence that was even worse. 

Did we say that fate was unkind? 
Maybe we were wrong. No one was 
left permanently injured or maimed. 
They got off easy. They were all 
killed. 

Piedmont Highlander, 
Piedmont High School, 
Piedmont, Calif. 


Time—Our Greatest Gift 


What do you consider the most 
precious natural gift of life—minerals, 


rich soil, clear water, flowers, or the 
sunshine? All of these things are great 
gifts, but it seems that most important 
of all is time, for upon time the use 
of other gifts depends. It is said that 


Queen Elizabeth, when she lay dying, 
offered her kingdom for a moment of 
time. We have millions of moments— 
and we waste thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of them. 

Moments are golden, for time meas- 
ures our lives. Every moment wasted 
is a bit of wasted life. In that lies the 
reason why so many of us cannot 
achieve our goals. Too many merely 
think about their great ambitions and 
never find time to do anything about 
it. 

Some day the wasted moments of 
youth will be regretted; but the many 
hours spent in gaining education will 
not be a source of grief. 

Great men who have contributed 
much to the world have prized time 
more than anything else they pos- 
sessed. If we would only consider 
what a minute might mean, a great 
idea may be given to the world, a new 
object invented, a sad heart lifted, or 
some great piece of knowledge un- 
folded. 

Time’s hand offers treasures gener- 
ously. Some of us take these gifts; 
others do not. That which we do de- 
termines our lives. 

The Grizzly, 
Fort Smith High School, 
Fort Smith, Ark 


Save All The Dough 
Until A Time When 
You Really Knead It 

Man always learns his greatest les- 
sons from Mother Nature. Since time 
immemorial man has been striving to 
seek a higher source of knowledge, but 
inevitably he returns to the simplicity 
of nature for the answers to his prob- 
lems. 

Enough of philosophy—truly one 
can learn a great deal from good old 
Mother Nature. Let us take the case 
of the little squirrel. He knows that 
there will be difficult times ahead, so 
he saves and plans for the future. He 
realizes that there will come a day 
when nuts and acorns no longer cover 
the ground and when barren trees are 
devoid of any food whatsoever for a 
winter-stricken, hungry squirrel. Con- 
sequently he saves. Instead of waste- 
fully eating all his nuts at one time, 
he gathers and hides caches of food 
for the long winter months. 

In the process of civilization man 
has lost the instinct of thrift which 
comes naturally to the wild. Humans 
have been able to so change the world 
about them that there are no longer 
any winter months in their years. The 
average person’s income is pretty 
much the same in June as it is in Jan- 
uary. But there are still winter months 
—if not in the year, there are winter 
months of a lifetime. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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How The Ticker Gets Ads 


‘By DONNIE LOU JACOBS 


Staff Member, The Ticker 
&dgemont School, Durham, N. C. 


N THE second grade I longed to 
ose something good enough to 

get into the paper. I went to the 
State Fair with Daddy, and I thought 
that would be grand news for The 
Ticker, so I told Miss Warren. She 
thought so, too, so I went back to her 
room one afternoon to write up my 
trip. I worked two hours on the four 
sentences that got in. 

That afternoon I was asked to run 
to a nearby drugstore to collect money 
for an ad. I liked doing that so much 
that I wanted to get ads. 


At first Miss Warren suggested 
places for me to go. But now I make 
my own plans and suggest places to 
Miss Warren that might mean busi- 
ness for me. We write those places 
down. 


I am always wondering if this or 
that man will give me an ad. Of 
course, I won’t really know until I ask 
him. 


Morris Plan 
In Duclryal Bank 


SAve Your Money 
AT MOrPis PLanpane 


Durham ice Cream 


COMPany 
FasT 


Fros 
‘Blue Ribs €n 


on” 
c 1Le cream 
OPAY IT's Thy, FT TOGY @vaLiT, 


Durham, No tTh 
Cr OLing 
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WEEK before The Ticker is is 

sued, I take my list and start out 
I always take a copy of my newspaper 
with me. When I arrive at the busi- 
ness firm, I call for the manager, in- 
troduce myself, tell him about my 
school paper and show him the best 
looking ads I have—telling him they 
are beautiful and cost only $1.00. I 
tell him that we do the drawings for 
them ourselves. I sometimes have to 
go further and say, “The Ticker goes 
into about 300 homes—300 families 
will read your ad.” 


In most cases he writes down what 
ke wants me to say, but if he doesn’t 
give me an ad, I never show my dis- 
appointment but say, “Thank you just 
the same,” hoping that he will next 
time. 

One afternoon last fall business was 
not so good. My friend and I were 
so anxious to take back at least one 
ad that we wandered too far away. 
When we got back the moon was shin- 


1LOMG MEADOW 


BAD rgbe 


PLease 
wave 
"ANA TeBY Sem a “ 
Mere Lonny masdow Dairie Wilk 


) Always Be sure To drink Plenty of nilk 


Donnie Lou Jacobs 


eight years old, youngest delegate to the 
17th CSPA Convention, as she appeared 
when delivering this speech before a sec- 
tional meeting of the Convention. Repro- 
duced here is an original sketch of the way 
she makes up her ad copy. Her poise and 
command of every situation made her the 
hit of the Convention. 


ing and the whole neighborhood was 
upset and our Daddies were at the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Indiana HSPA Makes School Press History 


CHOOL press history was made 
at the 20th Annual Convention 
of the Indiana High School 

Press Association, October 23-4-5, 
when a bronze tablet commemorating 
the founding of the IHSPA was dedi- 
cated and presented to its host insti- 
tution for two decades, Franklin Col- 
lege in Franklin, and a special Con- 
vocation was called by the Board of 
Directors and President of the college 
to confer on Miss Ella Sengenberger, 
Director of Publications, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, and 
a leading IHSPA personality, the hon- 
orary degre of Master of Arts. 


Both events represent “firsts” in the 
annals of school press associations as 
far as it can be determined. The pre- 
sentation of the tablet to Franklin Col- 
lege was made at the opening convoca- 
tion, Thursday, October 23. Miss Sen- 
genberger had been selected for this 
ceremony because of her continuous 
support of the IHSPA during its en- 
tire existence. She had worked with 
the founders and had attended every 
convention since the first was held in 
1922. The tablet will be placed on the 
walls of the main building of the col- 
lege where the IHSPA holds its convo- 
cations, many of its sectional meetings, 
and where its headquarters are located. 


dE awarding of the honorary de- 

gree to Miss Sengenberger came 
as a surprise to the delegation for the 
only item on the program referring to 
it was the ambiguous statement, “Spe- 
cial Honorary Recognition by Members 
of Franklin College Faculty”. This 
meant simply another speaker or an- 
nouncement to the delegates. When 
Horace D. Crawford, executive secre- 
tary of the IHSPA, presiding at the 
opening meeting, stated that Dr. Wil- 
liam Gear Spencer, President of Frank- 
lin College, who had greeted the 600 
or more editors and advisers earlier in 
the evening, would leave the stage for 
a few moments and that on his return 
the faculty would take over the meet- 
ing, no one thought to question the 
proceedings. 

When the organist of the college 
started a march, all eyes turned to the 
doors. The faculty marshall, followed 
by President Spencer and his col- 
leagues, appeared in academic costume 
and filed onto the stage. It was no- 
ticed then that Miss Sengenberger, in 
cap and gown, was with them. Dr. 
Spencer announced that the college 
had convened in special convocation 
and called on Dr. DeWitt S. Morgan, 
superintendent of the Indianapolis 
schools, for some remarks. Dr. Mor- 
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gan started by paying glowing tribute 
to Miss Sengenberger and her work. 
Then, turning to the President, he rec- 
ommended that she be given the hon- 
orary degree, Master of Arts of Frank- 
lin College. Dr. Spencer, “by virtue 
of the authority delegated to him by 
the Board of Directors and the Fac- 
ulty of Franklin College” admitted the 
candidate to the degree and handed 
her the diploma. 

The Arsenal Technical Schools 
“kiddies”* by that time were beside 
themselves with excitement and the 
moment the ceremony was concluded 
they swarmed onto the stage in such 
numbers and with such vigor that the 
faculty had to find exits through the 
wings and back doors. Advisers who 
had worked with Miss Sengenberger 
for years gave hearty evidence of their 
approval by the enthusiastic and affec- 
tionate greetings they imposed upon 
her. Questioned about the surprise 
element, Miss Sengenberger admitted 
she had been acquainted with the plan 
the Sunday preceeding the conferring 
of the degree. Only her superinten- 
dent, principal, and immediate asso- 
ciates at Arsenal Tech had been ad- 


mitted to the secret. The customary 
procedure among colleges when grant- 
ing of such degrees is to keep the mat- 
ter private until about the time the 
event is to take place. 

Horace D. Crawford, executive sec- 
retary of the IHSPA, is responsible 
for inaugurating the movement leading 
toward the first event of this kind in 
school press history. He visited the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
office in July, checked the file on 
school press associations which is be- 
ing built up there, learned that nothing 
had been done of this nature, and then 
presented his plan to Dr. Spencer. On 
the same visit, he invited Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the CSPA, to de- 
liver the Friday morning convocational 
address, in which he was to outline 
the history of the school press move- 
ment. 


HE unselfish devotion to the 
IHSPA by Miss Sengenberger 
over the years was further demon- 
strated when a twenty-page booklet 
was distributed at the convention on 
the “First Twenty Years of the In- 
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Are New Teachers Ready? 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Less frequently mentioned items 
were humor, poetry, eagerness to sat- 
isfy readers, lay-out, proofreading, ac- 
curacy of news, freshness of ideas, ad- 
vertising, literary expression, original- 
ity of stories, society news, photog- 
raphy, headline writing, creative writ- 
ing, column writing, typing and organ- 
izing. 

That Question 10c—“In what fields 
is their work most unsatisfactory?” — 
may have been considered to duplicate 
10a is a probability since many did not 
answer it and others referred to the 
answer to 10a. The tabulation in 
Table 7 shows the results: 

Also mentioned as being unsatisfac- 
tory were advertising, circulation, busi- 
ness, tendency to stereotype, ability to 
keep financial records straight, organ- 
izing material, assumption of respon- 
sibility, make-up, cutting of stencils, 
lack of attention to detail, failure to 
get all facts, accuracy, fondness for 
“dirt” column, art, photography, put- 


ting exchange ideas into practice, re- 
taining humor in print, layout, inter- 
viewing, determination of policy, spell- 
ing, short stories, ability to arouse 
alumni interest, ability to follow up 


stories, literary work, poetry, and news 
features. 


ECAUSE of the wide divergence 

of opinion concerning means of 
remedying unsatisfactory work, no at- 
tempt has been made to classify the 
replies according to group. The most 
popular suggestions were the follow- 
ing: 

Practice, experience and training, 22; 
journalism classes, 17; study of pro- 
fessional publications, 11; convince 
administration of need for more school 
time, 7; give academic credit for pub- 
lication work, 7; mounting of sample 
articles and leads on bulletin board 
followed by drill, 6; insistence on 
standards, 6; rewrite items after con- 
ference, 5; reading and discussion of 
editorials, 4; accept only trained writ- 
ers for staff, 4; give more composi- 
tion work in English classes, 4; study 
and criticize exchanges, 4. 

Some other remedies were suggest- 
ed less frequently such as: give greater 
emphasis to grammar and freedom of 
expression in English classes in the 
gtades through room newspapers or 
bulletins, interview others for ideas, 
work with English classes on journal- 
ism units, stress meeting deadlines, 
study style sheets, secure advisers with 
Practical and academic training, give 
course in creative writing, train staff 
in interviewing, keep editorials on 
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school subjects, teach more spelling in 
grades, suggest human interest and 
humor features, study policy making, 
school objectives and local communi- 
ties, sponsor lectures by experienced 
staff members. 


Other suggestions were: give courses 
in general writing, directed learning, 
study and thinking, develop purpose 
of student publications, instruct art 
teachers in principles of modern lay- 
out, course in yearbook production, 
evaluate own work, co-operate with 
commercial department, include more 
technical clinics at press conventions, 
co-operate with printer, participate in 
press association conferences, contests 
and advisers’ meetings, explain differ- 
ence betwen good and bad humor, 
work on copydesk, make competition 
for staff positions keen, free editor 
from routine work. 


Organize staff for maximum effici- 
ency, make paper project of school 
rather than of English department, ar- 
range for longer terms for staff mem- 
bers, practice on professional publica- 
tions, hold staff meetings more fre- 
quently, take trips to printing and en- 
graving plants, “pledge” good stu- 
dents, offer courses in proof reading 
and printing, encourage history stu- 
dents to compete for position of edi- 
torial writer, encourage greater par- 
ticipation by staff members, limit other 
extra-curricular activities of staff mem- 
bers, featurize the news, and establish 
academic standards. 


HE LAST three questions con- 

cerned the carryover of publica- 
tion experience from elementary and 
junior high schools to senior high 
school, from senior high to college, 
and from college to advisership. 
Group 1 was not included in this sec- 
tion of the report since none had had 
any publication experience. 

Four advisers, reporting on the car- 
ryover from elementary and junior 
high school work, felt that training 
below the ninth grade was too elemen- 
tary to be of any value. Others 
thought the following points could be 
considered: development of interest 
which caused many to continue work 
in high school, technique in writing 
leads, interviews, editorials, and news, 
elementary concepts of make-up and 
headlines, knowledge of news, ability 
to interest others in the work, ability 
to co-operate, practical experience 
from relations with printer, realization 
of importance of accuracy, routine of 
production, making of dummy and 
psychology of news interest. 


Ability to write news well was the 
principal point of carryover from high 
school to college publication work in 
the opinion of 22 teachers. Knowledge 
cf make-up and typography, proof- 
reading, and a sense of news and news 
values were mentioned nine times each 
while recognition of deadlines, accu- 
racy, copyreading and editing, ability 
to use journalistic style, and headline 
writing were noted six times each. Five 
teachers named mechanical skills, in- 
terest, and discrimination between the 
good and the bad in writing. 

Other points mentioned were in the 
following frequencies: four, sense of 
responsibility; three, staff organization, 
sports writing, quick adaptability to 
all work, and feature writing; two, co- 
operation, self-confidence, knowledge 
of interrelationships, handling of 
funds, making of dummy, rewriting, 
and allocation of space; one, critical 
sense, creative writing, improvement of 
vocabulary, ability to meet people, in- 
terviewing, development of personali- 
ty, cuts, development of policy, column 
writing, and publicity practices. 


HE QUESTION about carryover 

from student work to advisership 
showed that organization and manage- 
ment of the staff, publication tech- 
niques, understanding of students’ 
point of view, and knowledge of news 
znd news values were mentioned ten 
times each followed closely by pride 
in a job well done, proof reading, 
necessity for meeting deadlines, and 
technical knowledge which were noted 
nine times each. 


Other items were mentioned the fol- 
lowing number of times: eight, co-op- 
erating with others; seven, ability to 
get pupils to work, interest, recogni- 
tion of need and value of school jour- 
nalism, and ability to write good news 
stories; six, make-up, copy reading; 
five, tolerance, patience, and technique 
of headline writing; four, making a 
dummy, and practical experience; 
three, carrying responsibility, keeping 
within budget, ethics and feature writ- 
ing. 

Two times, accuracy, mechanical 
skills, salesmanship, knowledge of rou- 
tine, establishing a publication, knowl- 
edge of costs, knowing good and bad 
features of a paper, sports writing, 
poetry writing, and courage to experi- 
ment; one, planning ahead, use of 
newspaper style, better knowledge of 
individual differences, initiative, skills 
in reporting and editing, evaluation of 
material submitted, ability to foresee 
and forestall some unsatisfactory stu- 
dent trends, tendency of expecting too 
much from students, lay-out, rewrit- 
ing, aranging interviews, studying ex- 
changes, and mechanics of the short 
story. 
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Four advisers reported that as the 
result of collegiate experience, they 
found it difficult to advise the students 
and at the same time refrain from do- 
ing the actual work. Doubtless many 
cthers have found the same tendency 
to be true, although they did not state 
so in answer to this question. Refer- 
ence was made to this problem, how- 
ever, in Table 1. 


F ROM THE foregoing tables, the 
following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. That schools of education are 
not giving enough students sufficient 
opportunity to study all the techniques 
of producing a school publication 
through actual participation. 

2. That staff positions on schools of 
education publications are not rotated 
in order that prospective teachers may 
learn all phases of the work. 

3. That there is insufficient attention 
given by schools of education to the 
technical problems of typography, 
make-up, printing and reproduction 
processes. 

4. That too many teachers without 
proper training are being “drafted” by 
school officials to supervise publica- 
tions. 

5. That too few advisers have sufh- 
cient understanding of the business 
management techniques of publica- 
tions, that they lack knowledge of ac- 
cepted methods of record-keeping, and 
that they are unable to solve the many 
problems of advertising and circula- 
tion effectively. 

6. That many advisers are ill-pre- 
pared to organize and manage staffs 
properly. 

As the result of these “confessions” 
by advisers in the field, the Associated 
Teachers College Press hopes that ad- 
ministrators and advisers in the na- 
tion’s teachers colleges and normal 
schools may take immediate steps to 
reorganize their publication staffs and 
their journalism programs in order that 
prospective advisers may take over 
their new duties with the finesse of 
veterans. 


The Bdicor Writes 
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where in a book designed to open the 
eyes of prospective administrators or 
refresh the memories of those now in 
administrative chairs? 

Is one reference out a possible thou- 
sand enough? Does that one have to 
be eleven years old? 

Something should be done about 
this. 

Perhaps the stars are at fault. 


We'll see. 


Twelve 
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How The Ticker Gets Ads 
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peint of asking the policemen to help 
find us. Our families talked to us and 
we never stayed out so late again. 


After working two or three after- 
noons, I take my ads into The Ticker 
rcom, look them over, and on a big 
sheet of paper like this (see below), 
I make up illustrations to fit each one. 
This is hard because I’m always need- 
ing words—big words, too, that I can’t 
spell. I am learning many words, 
though, that never come up in my 3rd 
grade spelling book. 


NCE the co-editor-in-chief, who 

is also the assistant art editor, 
looked over my work before using it. 
He said that the shoes I had drawn 
for a shoe shop ad were terrible and 
would never bring any business to that 
shop, so he did them over. They 
often have to doctor up my drawings, 
but that’s all right if it makes The 
Ticker look better. For this February 
issue, I had an ad from a movie house. 
I knew I could not draw a movie star, 
so I drew a dog in remembrance of a 
dog picture I saw there. I had to ex- 
plain this ad to Miss Warren because 
she couldn’t understand why dogs 
were there. 


The day The Ticker is sold I go by 
and pick up as many copies as I need, 
take one to each of my advertisers 
and collect. I turn the money in to 
the sales manager who counts it and 
takes it to the bank. 

Then I begin thinking of new places 
all over again. I never go to the same 
man two months in succession, because 
I don’t want to bother him too much. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you how much 
my ads cost. A quarter of a page is 
$1.00, half page is $2.00 and a whole 
page is $4.00. 


Editorials--- 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Of course, we don’t mean to say, 
that high school students should im- 
mediately start saving up for old age. 
Fifteen cents here, a quarter there, and 
a dime somewhere else won’t finance 
an old age. In fact a great many peo- 
ple never reach the point in life where 
they are no longer able to support 
themselves. It’s the HABIT OF 
SAVING that counts. There are times 
in practically everyone’s life when a 
few extra dollars come in handy. If 
the habit of thrift has been studiously 
cultivated, those few extra dollars will 
be waiting at the bank. Thrift is a 
sort of an equalizer; it takes away that 
money which might otherwise be spent 
foolishly and returns it again when one 
is most thankful to have it. 


South Side Times, 
South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We See By the Papers 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ture writer and one copy-reader. The 
business staff outdoes the editorial 
staff. Each member of the former is 
either a manager or assistant manager. 
The Collegian’s business affairs are 
conducted by a business manager, col- 
lection manager, circulation manager, 
advertising manager, one assistant 
business manager, an assistant adver- 
tising manager and three assistant col- 
lection managers. The addressograph 
department alone is different. Its four 
members are listed simply as opera- 


tors. What! No chief? 
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A new experiment in staff organiza- 
tion is being tried by The Broadcaster 
of McKinley School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. “The Broadcaster this year con- 
sists of a Junior and a Senior Staff,” 
according to a news story in the paper. 
“The Junior staff is composed of the 
people who have joined the staff this 
semester, and the Senior staff are 
those who were on the paper last sem- 
ester.” 

The advertising department of The 
Broadcaster is to be congratulated on 
its work in securing enough ads to 
make The Broadcaster an eight-page 
paper, an increase of two pages. In 
the near future it is planned to run a 
column in The Broadcaster each month 
showing a picture of an advertiser and 
his place of business. 


x y q 
Each week The Roosevelt Standard, 


Minneapolis, Minn., carries a_ one- 
column box listing the daily menus 
of the school cafeteria for the com- 
ing week. 
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Amazing Progress of Christmas 
Seal Campaign in Student Press 


NTA Publicity Director Reports Backing of 
CSPA Brings 1,000 Papers Into Competition 


HE SCHOOL PRESS throughout 

the country has proved a most 

valuable and reliable ally in the 
fight against tuberculosis, according to 
Daniel C. McCarthy, director of Pub- 
lic Relations of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

For the last four years publications 
of elementary schools, junior and sen- 
ior high schools have taken an active 
part in the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
by publishing in November and De- 
cember issues staff-written editorials, 
news and feature stories on the role 
of the Christmas Seal in the preven- 
tion and control of tuberculosis. Last 
year over 1,000 school papers pub- 
lished such articles. 

This year again, the National Asso- 
ciation, in co-operation with the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, is 
asking all school publications to con- 
tribute editorial and news space to the 
same subject. 

The National Association will pre- 
sent a certificate of honor to all publi- 
cations in which articles appear that 
excel in accuracy, originality, an intel- 
ligent grasp of the subject and an ap- 
preciation of the school’s place in the 
community’s fight against the disease. 

HE local tuberculosis association 

will co-operate with the faculty 
and the editorial staff in supplying all 
needed information regarding the ex- 
tent of the tuberculosis problem in the 
community, the correct methods of pre- 
vention and control that must be ap- 
plied if the disease is to be wiped out. 
A bibliography of reference material 
will also be available at the local tuber- 
culosis association. 

The editorials, news and feature 
stories may appear in more than one 
issue of the publications during No- 
vember and December. All issues 
containing such articles should be sub- 
mitted to the local association on or 
before January 5, 1942. 

The publications selected by the as- 
sociation as being of most value to 
the community’s fight against the dis- 
ease will be sent to the state tubercu- 
losis association for the state-wide 
judging. The state winners will be for- 
warded to the National Association 
for the nation-wide judging which 
will be done by a committee of out- 
standing journalists shortly after Feb- 
tuary 10, 1942. 
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The national winners will be exhib- 
ited at the 1942 convention of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 
Publicity on these will be released to 
newspapers throughout the country. 

The Christmas Seal Sale, which will 
open this year on November 24, and 
continue until Christmas Day, is the 
sole support of the nearly 2,000 tuber- 
culosis organizations throughout the 
country. Ninety-five per cent of the 
income of the Seal Sale remains in 
the state where it is raised. Five per 
cent goes to the National Association. 
6 gees like these throw a glaring 

spotlight on the menace of tuber- 
culosis. Always in the past, during ex- 


tended periods of stress, the disease 
kas flared up and spread. In Europe 
tuberculosis is now rapidly rising. 
Authorities fear that gains of the past 
generation over the disease will be 
wiped out in many European countries 
within the next few years. 


This country is facing a crucial 
period in its anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign, hence the Christmas Seal Sale 
gains added significance this year. The 
National Association and its affiliates 
are making every effort to meet the 
emergency. Executives of the associa- 
tions are confident that, with the full 
support of the public, this country can 
continue to force tuberculosis down 
and eventually bring it under control. 


Joan Campisi, originator of Fashio- 
nation, the fashion column of The 
Bryant Clipper of Long Island City, 
N. Y., used sketches to illustrate some 
of the latest styles in dresses she dis- 
cussed in a recent column. 


Will you help her... 


against her worst enemy ? 


This is one 
of the cuts 
being sup- 
plied to pub- 
lications to 
stimulate sale 
of Christmas 
They 


will be seen 


wiped away. Since 


Seals. your Local 


in many 


places be- 


HER worst enemy? 

Tuberculosis! More 

people between 15 and 45 

die from tuberculosis than 
from any other disease! 


Yet tuberculosis can be 
1907 
Tuberculosis 
Association has helped re- 
duce the annual death toll 
from 179 to 47 per 100,000. 


Join this fight! From now 


till Christmas send no let- 


tween now 
and Decem- 
ber 25. 

School pub- 
lications 
are playing 
a noble part 
in this great 


campaign. 


ter, no card, no package 
without the Christmas Seal 
that fights Tuberculosis! 


Buy 


CHRISTMAS 


The National, State 
and Local Tubercu- 
losis Associations 


SEALS 


in the United States 


Thirteer 





Indiana HSPA 


Makes History 


(Continued from Page 10) 


diana High School Press Association”, 
of which she is the author. Appended 
to the text were two tables, one listing 
the officers of the student division, and 
the other, of the faculty division, since 
their founding. 

William A. Bridges, the first student 
division executive secretary, was a stu- 
dent at Franklin at the time he was 
elected to that post. He and Raymond 
E. Blackwell, another Franklin stu- 
dent, were the co-founders of the 
IHSPA. Blackwell served as executive 
secretary in 1923 and 1924 and, after 
graduating from college, was executive 
secretary for the faculty division from 
1926 through 1933. At the same time 
he was a member of the staff of Frank- 
lin College. Today, Bridges is editor 
and curator of publications of the New 
York Zoological Society, while Black- 
well is assistant to the president of the 
University of Louisville. Miss Sengen- 
berger served as president of the fac- 
ulty division for 1926 and 1927, the 
first two years for that group. 

A feature among features at a con- 
vention which became, in effect a cele- 
bration, was a special four-page sup- 
plement to the Franklin Evening News 
commemorating the event. Many pa- 
pers in cities entertaining school press 
conventions play up the news to a 
large extent but few, if any, have been 
known to issue supplements of this 
kind. The cooperation of the local 
daily was in marked contrast to the 
usual coverage elsewhere. 

Keynote speaker at the opening ses- 
sion was Lee A. White, public rela- 
tions director for the Detroit News 
who chose, “Journalism’s Heritage of 
Responsibility” for his topic. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the CSPA, 
spoke on “The Need for a Tradition”, 
taking the unusual events associated 
with the IHSPA gathering as ex- 
amples of what should be followed by 
other press groups to establish them- 
selves firmly in the minds of the pub- 
lic and of educators as valued assets to 
the schools. 

Members of the Franklin College 
faculty, of the state universities in In- 
diana and Illinois, and of Butler Uni- 
versity, joined with advisers from sev- 
eral states, newspaper men and women 
from Indianapolis, Franklin, Detroit 
and Louisville, in leading the sectional 
meetings. Students of the host college 
turned their rooms and quarters over 
to the delegates, assisted in entertain- 
ing them, even served them their three 
meals each day in the gymnasium. To 
top it off, they hurriedly cleared out 
the dining equipment and decorated 
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the gym for the dance while another 
group put on a vaudeville style enter- 
tainment in the auditorium for the 
convention. 


igo ge to people outside the 


state were the campaigns for the 
Association’s student offices. Some 
delegations set up headquarters for 
their candidates and button-holed all 
passing editors. During the banquet 
there were impromptu speeches. One 
candidate went so far in obeying the 
instructions of his campaign manager, 
that he stood on a chair and sang his 
way to the attention, if not the affec- 
tions, of the 600 diners. Placards and 
photos adorned every corner of the 
campus and parades designed to stam- 
pede the crowd were a common oc- 
currence. The embarrassment of the 
executive director of the IHSPA knew 
no bounds when, after all this excite- 
ment, the leading presidential candi- 
dates were tied! 


Delegates to the IHSPA Conven- 
tions know there will be contests of 
various kinds but they do not know 
how they will be conducted. This year, 
249 of the editors participated in one 
or more writing competitions. The 
news writing contest drew fifty en- 
trants, the editorial, twenty-four, ad- 
vertising, twenty-seven, and eighteen 
were in current events. High favorite 
was feature writing with seventy-four 
vieing for honors. Sports writing and 
copy editing contests were among the 
others listed with certificates and 
books the awards in each group. New 
in 1941 was the yearbook copy writing 
contest which drew only seven entries. 
Winners were announced in the final 
convocation on Saturday morning, the 
last day of the convention. 


Announcement was made at the con- 
vention that Horace D. Crawford, the 
executive secretary, had been granted 
a leave of absence for the current 
academic year but had sacrificed a part 
of his time to see the twentieth anni- 
versary event to its conclusion. Fo: 
the remainder of this school year, Har- 
vey C. Jacobs of the Franklin College 
News Bureau, will be in charge of -he 
IHSPA office. Mr. Crawford, formerly 
on the staff of the Indianapolis News, 
has been specializing in United States- 
Canadian relations in his spare hours. 
Many of his holidays have been spent 
in Ottawa where he has an intimate 
acquaintance with the leaders in “the 
largest nation in the Western Hemis- 
phere”. While there he will reporé 
the news of Canada at war in special 
articles for the leading newspapers in 


the United States, for news syndi- 
cates and for magazines. 

A large number of advisers and 
editors throughout the state had par- 
ticipated in the many committee meet- 
ings leading up to one of the most 
successful gatherings in IHSPA his- 
tory. It is doubtful if any school press 
convention, either local or national, 
could exceed that of Indiana’s for en- 
thusiasm, for work accomplishment, 
for the achievement of desired goals, 
and for wholesome group participation 
in all activities pertaining to the gath- 
ering. The eductors of the state 


should be congratulated on the effect- 
ive organization and work of the In- 
diana High School Press Association. 


* Those who now or have previously worked 
on the staff of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools publications are known as “kid- 
dies”. Miss Sengenberger seems to be one 
of the few people in school press work 
who could handle or perpetuate such a 
situation. 


Projects Basis of Course 
In Practical Journalism 


Using a series of projects as the 
basis for his course, Joseph C. Carter, 
adviser to The Sentinel, the newspaper 
of Spaulding High, Barre, Vt., is con- 
ducting the first class in journalism to 
be held in that school. 

Described in an early issue of the 
paper this fall, “the members of the 
new class are also combining their 
textbook work with actual experience 
covering news beats, selling advertising 
and helping with circulation and other 
business duties. The first week they 
completed a study of the percentage 
of subject matter of a daily newspaper 
using an issue of The Barre Daily 
Times as an example. The second week 
a project on leads was held. 

In addition to their regular text, this 
journalism class has subscribed to 
three dailies and has the use of several 
other journalism texts, three school 
press association magazines, and a 
large exchange list of leading high 
school newspapers in other states. 
Later in the year the program of work 
calls for guided tours through local 
newspaper, printing and _photo-en- 
graving plants. 

Starting with the present year the 
formal class in high school journalism, 
will serve as the keystone or the hub of 
work on The Sentinel. Only juniors 
and seniors will have the regular posts 
of responsibility, although there may 
be an opportunity for some sopho- 
mores to get some experience with sell- 
ing subscriptions and other circulation 
details. Students who chose The Senti- 
nel as an activity must plan their 
schedules to include the journalism 
class, 
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Columbia Advisers Association 
Yearbook Editors Meet In NYC 


OVEMBER 1 was a busy Satur- 

day at Columbia for it marked 
the third annual autumn conference of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association, the second for year- 
book advisers and editors, the regular 
meeting of the Advisory Board and 
an extra session of the Syllabus Com- 
mittee. 

All met in the Casa Italiana audi- 
torium for the opening session and to 
listen to Capt. William E. (‘Bill’) 
Haskell, assistant to the president of 
the New York Herald Tribune, speak 
on “The Press Serves the Nation”. 
“Contemporary history should be 
studied from the writings of news- 
paper men and not from text books”, 
he told the delegates. After praising 
the accurate reporting of foreign cor- 
respondents he urged the editors and 
advisers “to have faith in the great 
newspapers of this country”. 


HE “One-Day Course in Year- 

book Production” brought to- 
gether more than one hundred year- 
book editors who listened to Mr. A. 
A. Lubersky of the S. K. Smith Co., 
of Chicago, as he outlined step-by-step 
the planning, development and com- 
pletion of a yearbook. Every appear- 
ance of this skilled and talented year- 
book authority brings a goodly num- 
ber to his lectures. The CSPA is 
greatly indebted to him for both his 
October and March appearances and 
the members of the Association are 
loud in praise of the aid he gives 
them. Mr. DeWitt D. Wise of the 
New Rochelle, N. Y., High School, 
presided at this conference. 

The faculty advisers luncheon turn- 
ed into an able and brilliant panel dis- 
cussion taking the present emergency 
as its cue. Miss Helen M-E. McCar- 
thy, president of the CSPAA, presided. 
The following account which appeared 
in the Providence, R. I., Journal, sum- 
marizes succinctly the thought and 
trend of the discussion:— 

Says the Journal, 


HE panel discussion considered 

four topics: Health, discussed by 
Eli Kramer of the Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Conn.; Conserva- 
tion, discussed by Raymond Michael, 
Trenton, N. J., chairman of the ele- 
mentary division of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association; Train- 
ing for Leadership, discussed by Miss 
Dorothy Shapleigh, public relations 
council for the public school system 
of New Britain, Conn.; and Be Aware 
of America, discussed by Miss Elsie 


November, 1941 


Gibson, Belleville, N. J. 


The necessity for considering these 
points in connection with school pub- 
lications was explained in this way: 
Many boys from secondary school en- 
ter the various services of the United 
States defense, according to statistics. 
Many students in secondary schools 
have part-time jobs in defense work. 
Hence a series of articles on the rules 
of health, diet and sports for building 
a good physique would be timely. 

Mr. Kramer also suggested that 
school publications should advise stu- 
dents to take a first aid course in case 
America should be subjected to what 
are called “token raids”, those that 
are made merely to frighten the civil- 
ian population. Mr. Kramer also sug- 
gested making a survey on how many 
hours students work both in and out 
of school. 


The second point, conservation, 
brought up the question “What are 
we going to do to meet the rising cost 
of printing? Shall we cut down? If 
so, what?” 

Miss Shapleigh said that the philos- 
ophy of school publications is not to 
offer vocational training but to seek to 
train for better citizenship and a bet- 
ter appreciation of what students read 
in the press. She suggested in the 
present crisis using every student as 
a link between the school and the 
community. 

Miss Gibson, a new and enthusiastic 
publications adviser, who declared 
that she had discovered this country 
anew in a trip with a group of Austrian 
refugees last summer, suggested that 
teachers give students tangible symbols 
for their patriotism, as Hitler has 
given the Germans the swastika. “Stop 
debunking American history”, was her 
advice. 


Drexel Institute Host To 
Philadelphia Conference 


Records were broken again at the 
annual autumn conference in Philadel- 
phia sponsored by the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Advisers Association. More 
than 400 editors and advisers gathered 
at Drexel Institute on October 11 
where the meetings have been held for 
several years. The address of welcome 
was delivered by Professor E. D. Mc- 
Donald of Drexel, a brother of James 
G. McDonald, former High Commis- 
sioner of the League of Nations for 
German refugees, later of the New 


York Times editorial staff and now 
Director of the Brooklyn, N. Y., In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. As a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Times he addressed the CSPA Con- 
vention in New York in 1937. Greet- 
ings were extended to the opening 
meeting by Joseph M. Murphy, Di- 
rector of the CSPA. 


A group of sectional meetings fol- 
lowed on such subjects as, How to Get 
What You Want From the Printer, 
Tips for Getting Ads, Photography for 
Publications, and similar subjects. 
Each of these meetings had a chair- 
man and a secretary, both students, 
and one or more speakers. Several 
were conducted as panel discussions 
with a number of students appearing 
on the program. An advisers meeting 
was held during this period with 
Joseph M. Murphy, Miss Ernestine 
Robinson, chairman of the Conference, 
Miss Helen M-E McCarthy, president 
of the Advisers Association, and oth- 
ers entering the discussion on prob- 
lems of mutual and general interest 
to advisers. The probable restrictions 
on the use of paper and other sup- 
plies, the increase of prices, in many 
cases without warning, were the prin- 
cipal concerns of the group. Mr. Mur- 
phy cited current newspaper reports to 
the effect that newsprint was expected 
to be cut 30 per cent and urged the 
advisers to anticipate this in making 
plans for their future issues. 


A general meeting concluded the 
program which ended at one o’clock. 
Harry Addison of the Evening Public 
Ledger, whose column, Accent on 
Youth, is widely read in that city, 
spoke on feature writing. He was fol- 
lowed by Kurt Waise, noted illustrator 
of books, particularly for young peo- 
ple, and author of several of his own, 
gave an engaging talk which he il- 
lustrated with crayon drawings to em- 
phasize the points he was making. At 
the close of the talk he was beseiged 
with a deluge of autograph hunters 
and seekers after his discarded pic- 
tures who had sat poised for a final 


jump over the footlights the moment 
he said, “‘finis”’. 


Miss Ernestine Robinson, adviser to 
the Glen-Nor Annual, Glen-Nor High 
School, Glenolden, Pa., was chairman 
of the Conference. The program was 
organized by a committee including 
Miss Dorothy Cathell, Abington, Pa., 
High School, Miss Zita Mallon, Upper 
Darby, Pa., Senior High School, Miss 
Mary Baylson, Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Mr. Edgar Wilson, Dob- 
bins Vocational High School, Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Stanton Murphey, 
Thomas Williams Junior High, Wyn- 
cote, Pa. Miss Baylson supervised the 
registration. 
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Personals 


Advisers everywhere who have fol- 
lowed the work of Miss Maude S. 
Staudenmayer of Solomon Juneau 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
formerly of the Peckham Junior High 
School in the same city, as told from 
time to time in The School Press Re- 
view, will be happy to know of the 
workbook just published over her name 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company as 
“Reading and Writing the News”. We 
are glad to observe that she took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities available 
to her for consultation with people who 
are actively engaged in student press 
work. The CSPA and the CSPAA re- 
gret they, too, did not have an oppor- 
tunity to help her toward the well de- 
served compliments which she has been 
receiving. A review of the workbook 
will appear in the next issue of The 
Review. 

y wv  ¢ 

Miss Mary C. Gardner of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been transferred from 
Peckham Junior High to Girls’ Trades 
and Technical High School. She is now 
adviser to Technata instead of Peck- 
ham Pilot. 

ee oF 

Miss Virginia Bryan, adviser to the 
Bluets, literary magazine of Biltmore 
College, Asheville, North Carolina, 
was one of the founders of the publi- 
cation when a student in the same 
school. 

9 ~z. 

Goshen Highlights has changed its 
name to the Hambletonian, according 
to William Campaigne, the adviser, of 
Goshen, N. Y., Central High School. 
Eight issues will be published this year. 

te -¢ 

At the New Jersey Teachers College 
at Newark, Mrs. Mary M. Bartlett has 
been named adviser to the Reflector. 
Dr. Marian E. Shea, the former ad- 
viser, will continue as adviser to the 
yearbook, only. 

oe F< 

S. Raymond Davis, adviser to the 
Blue and Gold, Salineville, Ohio, High 
School, received his Master of Educa- 
tion degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh last summer. He is a mem- 
ber of Delta Pi Epsilon, Gamma Chap- 
ter, national honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in commercial education. 

yee 

The founding of two publications is 
to the credit of Miss Charles Anthony, 
adviser to the Monocle, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, Va. Besides 
the Monocle, her present charge, the 
Chatterbox, Danville, Va, High 
School publication owes its existence to 
her vision and foresight. 
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The Early Bird---1941 


First publication for the 1941- 
42 academic year to reach the 
CSPA office is the Spotlight, 4- 
page, fifteen times a year, news- 
paper of Wilkinsburg, Pa., Junior 
High. To stimulate an interest in 
the paper by the incoming class, 
the editors ran ten questions with 
an answer blank. Given a one-day 
limit with a prize to top man, the 
newcomers could find all the an- 
swers in the first issue of the 
Spotlight or by inspection of the 
school. 


Coming Events... 


NOVEMBER 1. Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association fourth annual autumn confer- 
ence, Columbia University, New York City. Helen 
M-E. McCarthy, The Centralite, Central High 
School, Providence, R. I., President, CSPAA, in 
charge. 

NOVEMBER 1. Yearbook Conference. Third 
annual autumn conference, Columbia University. 
New York City, DeWitt D. Wise, Adviser, Hugue- 
not Herald, New Rochelle, N. Y., High School, 
presiding. 

NOVEMBER 1. CSPA Advisory Board meeting, 
Columbia University, New York City. Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director, presiding. 

NOVEMBER 5. Nassau County (N. Y.) Scholas- 
tic Press Conference, Adelphi College, Garden 
Cir, » ¥. 

NOVEMBER 7-8. Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
tion, Southern Interscholastic Press Association, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

NOVEMBER 8. Ninth Annual Convention, Con- 
necticut Scholastic Press Association. Hillhouse 
High School, New Haven, Conn. Miss Frances 
M. Kisco, Adviser, Congress Cub, Congress High 
School. Bridgeport, Conn., presiding. 

NOVEMBER 8. National Duplicated Paper As- 
sociation, Central Normal College, Danville, Indi- 
ana. Mrs. Blanche M. Wean in charge. 

NOVEMBER 14. Oklahoma Junior-Senior Press 
Association, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water. Oklahoma. 

NOVEMBER 14-15. Minnesota Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

NOVEMBER 15. Fall Meeting, Duso Scholastic 
Press League, Goshen, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 15. Southern California High 
School Press Association, Whittier, Cal. 

NOVEMBER 19. Fifth Annual Intercounty Re- 
gional Scholastic Press Conference, Slatington, 
Pa., Hich School. 

NOVEMBER 22. Vermont High School Editorial 
Conference, University of Vermont, Burlington, 


Vt. 

NOVEMBER 24-25. Empire State Scholastic 
—- Association, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

NOVEMBER 28. Hish School Press Conference. 
editors and advisers of Maryland. Virginia. West 
Virginia. District of Columbia, at George Wash- 
ington University, Wash. 

NOVEMBER 28-29. Twentieth Annual High 
School Newspaper Conference, University of Col- 
orado, Boulder, Col. 

DECEMBER 2. Rhode Island Scholastic Press 
Association winter conference, Hope High School, 
Providence. R. I. 

DECEMBER 6. Catholic Press Conference, hish 
schools and colleges of western New York State. 
Nazareth Academy. Rochester, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 6. Delaware Scholastic Press As- 
seciation, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Dr. C. L. Day, in charge. 

DECEMBER 6. Western New York Interscholas- 
tic Press Association, Hotel Statler. Buffalo. N. Y. 

MARCH 12-13-14. 1942. Eighteenth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University. New York city. 


Secretaries, Directors or other officers of schol- 
astic press associations are invited to send the 
dates and places of their meetings to the Editor 
of the School Press Review for inclusion in ‘“‘Com- 
ing Events’’. Reports of all meetings about which 
adequate information is received will be carried 
in the Review under “With the Press Associa- 
tions”. This is a project of the National Council 
of Scholastic Press Associations in which all such 
groups are asked to participate. It is suegested 
that an adviser be designed to act as official cor- 
respondent for the respective press associations. 
The cooperation of all interested persons is 
earnestly desired. 


Yale Takes 1941 Entries 
The Library of Yale University at 


New Haven now has on its shelves 
all copies of magazines and newspap- 
ers submitted for the 1941 competi- 
tion. 

Their number makes it impossible 
for the CSPA to keep these on file in 
the office at 202 Fayerweather. Nine 
large cartons were required to make 
the Yale shipment. Room has now 
been made for the 1942 entries which 
will be coming in between January 14 
and February 5. 

The bound volumes of newspapers 
and a number of magazines which were 
displayed at the 17th Annual Conven- 
tion in March, 1941, are on display at 
the Teachers College Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. With them are the 
1940 Yearbooks. They are studied by 
teachers and by many delegations of 
student editors who visit the Campus 
on their school holidays, Saturdays 
and on free afternoons. 


The 1941 Yearbooks will be kept 


‘in the CSPA office until May, 1942, 


when they, with the 1942 magazines 
and newspapers, will go on display at 
the T. C. Library. 

Because of their value to students 
of school journalism, the CSPA makes 
a point of placing its own and mem- 
ber-publications where they will be of 
service. The Library of Congress and 
the Office of Education in Washington 
are presented with bound volumes of 
The Review, annually. Advisers and 
editors should see that their local 
libraries received bound volumes of 
their publications. 


Advisory Board Meeting 


December 13 has been set as the 
date for the next meeting of the CSPA 
Advisory Board. This body, which 
comprises the Director of the Associa- 
tion, the officers of the Advisers Asso- 
ciation, the Chairmen of Divisions and 
of Committees, and former CSPAA 
presidents, meets four times each year 
to plan all Association activities, to 
hear reports, to inaugurate activities 
that will benefit the membership and 
enhance the value of the organization 
to its members, and to advise and 
counsel the Director. 

This is the link that connects the 
administration of the Association to 
the membership. It is the reason why 
CSPA is so close to its members and 
to the student publications field. All 
publications - members and Advisers 
owe a debt of gratitude to the per- 
sonnel of the Board which travels long 
distances at its own expense, giving up 
valuable time and making continuous 
effort to make the Association an in- 
strument for the betterment of student 
publications. 
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Everybody else is using 


* STYLE BOOKS 
(15¢ to Members; 25c, Non-Members) 


* PROOFREADERS’ CARDS 
(Six for 25c) 


* PRIMERS OF NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE 
(35¢c to Members; 50c, Non-Members) 


-.--... Are You? 


For Copies, Send Remittance to 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 


Electros (Membership Seals) —50c; Mimeo Insets (Duplicated Publications) —10c; Charms or Pins—50c each; 
NEW—Membership Plaque—for School, Office or Home—CSPA Seal in Colors on Bright Metal Back- 
ground, Framed in Natural Wood, 6% x 81 $1.50—Members Only. 








Bibliography for 
Student Publications 


ORE than 600 titles of books on 
advertising, anecdotes and re- 
prints, bibliographies, distributors of 
news, fiction, magazines, newspaper 
make-up, printing and student jour- 
nalism are listed in this Bibliography, 
the first of its kind to be published by 


a school press association. 


Edited by Miss Katherine E. Wheel- 
ing, assistant professor, New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany 
and former President of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 
for this organization, it represents sev- 
eral years of work on the part of a 
large committee of advisers. Included 
are only those works which some ad- 
viser, at some time or other, found 


helpful in his work. 


The only complete work of this type 
in the field, it is available to members 
of the CSPA or CSPAA at thirty-five 
cents; to non-members at fifty cents. 
Send orders to CSPA office, 202 Fay- 
erweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 





Contest Time Is Here!!! 


18th Annual Competition 
For NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 


DEADLINES: 
Newspapers ‘suid January 14, 
Magazines February 4, 
Elementary Publications (All) January 14, 


Announcements and Entry Forms will be in the mails betore December 15. Schools not receiving 
their copies promptly should make immediate request for duplicates. Because of increasing numbers of 


entries; DEADLINES MUST BE OBSERVED. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 





PRIMER 


Of School 
Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; a sim- 

plified text in the classroom; an aid to the 

adviser. | Editors and staff members of member-publica- 
tions may secure this gold filled insignia as a 
charm or pin. 


The faculty adviser must endorse or approve 
| each application. Many staffs purchase these as 
Thirty-five cents to members a unit or use them as awards for staff positions. 


Fifty cents to others 


A CSPA Publication | Fifty cents to members 




















